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IBRAHIM PASHA'S PALACE. 














Ix ascending the Nile from Boulac, the port of Cairo, 
we behold a large irregular edifice of imposing dimen- 
sions: this is the Palace of Ibrahim Pasha, son of 
Mohammed Ali, the viceroy of Egypt. This has been 
the constant residence of his harem during the absence 
of that successful warrior in Syria (1833). Immediately 
opposite this princely dwelling is the Island of Rhoda, 
which likewise belongs to Ibrahim. Active preparations 
we making for building a new palace on this fertile 
island, a great part of which has been already converted, 
by his direction, into delightful gardens; and these, 
stocked with European and tropical plants, both useful 
and ornamental, have already been brought into a 
high state of culture under the superintendence of Mr. 
Trail, a scientific and highly intelligent horticulturist, 
who was engaged in England at the desire of Ibrahim. 
The wood-cut at the head of this article is taken from a 
beautiful drawing in water-colours, made on the spot 
by a young Armenian, a subject of the viceroy of Egypt, 
who was educated in England at the expense of the 
Pasha. We may venture to anticipate, from his taste 
for the arts and proficiency in our language,—which 
he speaks like a native,—together with his various other 
= acquirements, that this prince will hereafter 
fou Vz. 











[Palace of Ibrahim Pasha as seen from the River Nile.) 


become a valuable contributor to the improvement of 
his country. It is gratifying to record, among other 
proofs of Ibrahim Pasha’s superiority to Oriental pre- 
judices, that he has for some time constantly empivyed 
persons at his own expense in Upper Egypt to ex- 
cavate for antiquities, with the avowed intention ot 
forming a museum at Cairo; and has forwarded to 
that city a considerable collection of books originally 
belonging to the great mosque at Acre, with an order 
that they may be appropriated to the foundation of a 
public library. 


THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS.—No. II. 


Ir was on Friday the 13th of October, 1307, that the 
Grand Master and all the Knights Templars who were 
found with him in his residence at Paris were arrested 
there by command of King Philip, while at the same 
time all the members of the order in the other parts of 
France were treated in the same manner. As soon as 
they were seized they were put into irons; the Palace 
of the Temple was taken possession of by the king ; a 
proclamation was issued denouncing the unhappy men 
as monsters of wickedness, whose deeds, and a whose 
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very words, were enough to pollute the earth and to 
infect the air; and the people were invited to assemble 
immediately in the royal garden to listen to the detail 
of their unheard-of crimes. A multitude having ac- 
cordingly collected from all the parishes of the capital, 
several persons appointed for that purpose addressed 
them, and in the style of oratory best adapted to inflame 
their passions, recounted to them the charges which 
had been brought against the devoted order. 
According to many authorities, the accusers of the 
Templars, in the first instance, were two individuals of 
their own community, who had been condemned by the 
Grand Master, for their general profligacy, to perpetual 
impis~nment. Both, it is remarked, afterwards pe- 
rished disgracefully, one of them having been hanged. 
In the mean time, however, they received their liberty 
as a reward for the part which they played. The testi- 
mony of other witnesses was subsequently added to 
theirs,—how obtained, we shall immediately see. The 
charges themselves may be shortly described as being 
exactly of the sort most calculated to impose upon the 
credulity of that age, and to shock the reason of ours. 
The ceremonial of initiation, it was asserted, was little 
else than a medley of debauchery and profanity, in 
which the wildest excesses of both were practised by the 
whole assembly, and systematically taught to the novice. 
Whatever may have been the profligacy of individuals, 
it is sufficiently improbable that in any circumstances 
coriduct such as this should have been hazarded at the 
general meétings of the order, and especiully on occa- 
sion of the reception of new members into its bosom ; 
but a fact which has for the first time been noticed by 
M. Raynoward renders the accusation still more palpably 
absurd and iferedible. It is ascertained that the 
Templars, not in Fratice only, but in other countries, 
were well aware of the conspitacy which was in pre- 
paration for theit tuin a very cousiderable time before 
their actual arfést: A letter of Clement’s dated the 
22nd of August, 1307 (nearly two months antecedent to 
that event), testifies that the Grand Master and other 


chiefs of the order, haviiig learned that they were de- | 


nounced, had applied to hith, fot Unce only, but many 
times, to institute an a respecting the matters 
of which they were accused. ‘This readitiess, and even 
anxiety, to meet the charges against them, of itself 
argues favourably for theit infiocence; but we may at 
least be certain that, if any criminal practices had 
hitherto polluted their meetings, they would be aban- 
doned now that they knew the dangerous position in 
which they stood, Yet upon referring to the evidence, 
it appears that several of the witnesses who depose to 
the same flagitious transactions as the rest had, accord- 
ing to their own account, been received into the order, 
some only a few months, some only a few weeks, some 
only a few days, before the general arrest. ‘The persons 
who gave this evidence were members who thereby 
purchased their life and freedom, while their brethren 
who asserted the falsehood of the accusations were 
consigned to torture, imprisonment, and the stake. 
Their testimony, suspicious enough from the cir- 
cumstances in which it was delivered, ought to have 
been felt to be altogether confuted by its own intrinsic 
absurdity. 

But, in truth, what can we think of any of the stories 
brought forward upon this occasion, except that they 
were well devised to catch the easy faith of that bar- 
barous age, when we look to the mingled tissue of the 
horrible, the ludicrous, and the impossible, which forms 
their substance! So vehement, if we are to believe these 
narratives, was the anti-christian zeal of the chevaliers, 
that no sooner had they admitted among them a new 
brother than they forced him to deny the Saviour and 
to trample upon the crucifix. Yet such at the same 
time was their abject superstition, that they were ac- 
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customed at their general meetings to offer adoration 
to a wooden head with a great beard. Their impiety 
seems to have been at once the most daring, the most 
purposeless, and the most irreconcilable, either with 
their interests, the feelings and habits natural to their 
profession, or even their other follies and vices, that was 
ever heard of, and only to be understood, indeed, in its 
recklessness and inconsistency, on the supposition that 
it was intended to include every variety of outrage on 
the common faith which was likely to render it at the 
same time most revolting if discovered, and most 
obnoxious to detection. Some of the witnesses, it may 
be added, even asserted that the devil was wont to 
appear at the meetings of the order, in the form of a 
eat, which conversed with the members as they knelt 
down and worshipped it. This tale, we may be sure, 
was not the least greedily swallowed of the whole col- 
lection. 

The accusations, in short, to which the Templars 
were sacrificed, resemble nothing so much in their 
general character as the charges on which so many 
unhappy persons, in our own and other countries, were 
wont to be condemned to death for the imaginary crimes 
of sorcery and witchcraft. The parallel holds good 
also in regard to the manner in which the evidence in 
both cases was obtained. 

The Knights, as soon as they were arrested, were 
everywhere put to the torture to force them to confess 
the crimes laid to their charge. ‘Those who were appre- 
hended in Paris were committed for this purpose to the 
tender mercies of the inquisitor Imbert, the king’s con- 
fessor, who seems to have been a person not given to any 
negligent performance of the duties of his office. So 
severe wére the agonies to which he and his assistants 
subjected their victims, that thirty-six of them died in 
their hands. Others, unable to endure such extremity 
of anguish, confessed anythitig that was asked of them. 
Among this latter number, was the Grand Master 
himself, Jacques Molay, of a noble family of Burgundy, 
who had been admitted a kiight in 1265, and after 
having distinguished himself in the wars against the 
infidels, had been, while absent beyond the seas, 
titianimously elected chief of the order, in 1298. He 
confessed that he had denied his Redeemer, and once 
tratipled on thé Cross: 

Of these; howeve?, who thus yielded at the moment 
to thé weaktiéss of natute, ihany soon repented of the 
tréason to their order and to truth, by which they had 
purchased their release from the rack, and with indignant 
self-condemnation recanted the confessions which only 
excruciating pain had wrung from them. No one 
lamented his pusillanimity more bitterly than the Grand 
Master. We cannot afford to pursue the series of 
violent and iniquitous proceedings which were resorted 
to during a period of nearly two years towards the 
unfortunate knights who, in the different towns of the 
kingdom, had survived the first havock of the torturers, 
and who all this while lay loaded with irons in their 
dungeons, the king drawing their revenues. At last a 
commission appointed to try them met at Paris on the 
7th of August, 1309. On the 26th of November, the 
Grand Master, being brought before this tribunal, de- 
clared his intention of standing on his defence. “ Al- 
though I do not conceal from myself,” he added, “ the 
difficulty of the task [ undertake, a prisoner as I am in 
the hands of the pope and of the king, and without even 
the smallest sum of money wherewith to defray the 
necessary expenses of such a process.” On the follow- 
ing day, Tonsard de Gisi was brought forward, another 
of the knights who had confessed the truth of the alle- 
gations brought against the fraternity. “ Do you mean 
to defend the order?” asked the Commissioners. “ I 
do,” answered De Gisi; “the imputation which has 
been cast upon us of denying Jesus Christ, of trampling 
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1£36.} THE PENNY 
upon his cross, and of committing infamous immoralities 
at our meetings, and all the other accusations to which 
we have been subjected, are false. If I myself or other 
knights have made confessions before the bishop of 
Paris or elsewhere, we have betrayed the truth, we have 
yielded to fear, to danger, or to violence. We were 
tortured by Hexian de Beziers, the Prior of Montfaucon, 
and by the monk William Robert, our enemies. Many 
of the prisoners agreed among themselves to make 
these confessions to avoid death, and because thirty- 
six knights had died under the torture at Paris, 
besides a great number in other places. As for me 
I am ready to defend the order, in my own name, 
and in the name of all those who shall make common 
cause with me, if from the property of the order there 
be allowed me therewithal to defray the necessary ex- 
pense.” He then demanded the assistance of counsel 
whom he named, and laid on the table a list of persons 
whom he regarded as the enemies of himself and his 
brethren, and consequently as unfit to judge them or to 
be heard against them. It comprised only four or five 
individuals, at the head of whom stood the two monks 
who had presided over his sufferings on the rack, and 
of whose energetic practice on that occasion their 
patient naturally had retained a vivid recollection. 
“Were you put to the torture?” asked the Com- 
missioners. ‘* Yes,” he replied, ** three months before 
the confession which I made to the bishop. They had 
tied my hands behind my back with such tightness that 
the blood was almost oozing through the nails; I was 
left for an hour in this state in a dungeon.” At a sub- 
sequent meeting of the commission, another knight, 
Bernard de Vado, said, “I was tortured so terribly, and 
held so long before a burning fire, that the flesh on the 
soles of my feet was consumed, and these two bones 
which I now lay before you were detached.” 

The number of knights who presented themselves to 
intimate their readiness to defend the order, having at 
last risen to nine hundred, seventy-five were selected to 
undertake that task; and on the llth of April, 1310, 
the trial was formally commenced. It was continued 
by a succession of adjournments to Monday the 11th 
of May, up to the evening of which day fourteen wit- 
nesses had been examined. But by this time the king 
seems to have come to the conclusion that a process 
such as this was not the best mode of ensuring the 
success of his scheme. Qn that night the brother of? 
the Chancellor Marigny, who had been recently ap- 
pointed to the archbishoprick of Sens, gave orders for 
the seizure of fifty-four of the knights appointed to 
conduct the defence of the order. They were all of the 
number of those who had formerly made confession of 
the crimes impnted to them, and had since retracted 
that avowal. On this pretext they were now designated 
by the archbishop “ relapsed heretics,” and condemned 
by him to the flames. Next day the sentence thus 
passed upon them was carried into execution: they 
were burned in a field behind the abbey of St. Antoine. 
After they had arrived on the ground, their lives and 
their freedom were offered to them if they would repeat 
their former confession ; but although assailed by the 
imploring prayers of their friends and relations, and 
with the torches which were to kindle their fires of 
martyrdom blazing before their eyes, not one of them 
could be moved a second time to purchase a prolonga- 
tion of his days, or an exemption from bodily torment, 
by falsehood and self-degradation. They died invoking 
God and the saints, chanting hymns, and with their 
last breath protesting their innocence from the midst 
of the flames. Even the spectators, prejudiced as they 


were against them, could not behold their sufferings 
aud their noble endurance without giving utterance to 
their admiration and sympathy, mingled with murmurs 
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This terrible example had, to a great degree, the 
effect intended. Forty-four knights immediately re- 
tracted their plea of not guilty. They, along with all 
the others who acknowledged the crimes imputed to 
them, were classed as reconciled, set at liberty, and in 
many cases rewarded. Such as had all along persisted 
in refusing to confess were condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment. Meanwhile, the renrse which had been 
pursued at Paris with regard to those denominated 
relapsed heretics was imitated in other parts of the 
kingdom; and numbers perished in different places 
by the same cruel death which had been experienced 
by the victims of the Archbishop of Sens. The com- 
missioners themselves seem to have heen astounded by 
these proceedings; and on the 2Ist of May they ad- 
journed their sittings till the 8rd of Noyember. When 
they reassembled on that day, and made the usual 
proclamation, that all who were willing to defend the 
order should present themselyes, no one appeared. 
They continued however to receive the depasitions of 
witnesses till the 26th of May, 1811. Seyeral of the 
knights who were dragged before them had still the 
courage to persist in their asseverations of innocence ; 
but all the most intrepid members of the order having 
been by this time destroyed, while such among those 
still languishing in their dungeons as it was appre- 
hended might prove the most troublesome to deal with 
were not allowed the privilege of appearing to offer 
their testimony, it is no wonder that the greater number 
of the persons examined gave such evidence as suited 
the views of the managers of the prosecution, and 
secured their own safety. The number of witnesses in 
all was 231, of whom about 150 were knights who 
confessed in whole or in part the crimes charged against 
the order. It is not too much to say, however, that 
the records of criminal procedure scarcely present any- 
thing more deplorable than these examinations. The 
witnesses manifest the internal struggle between fear 
and remorse under which they are writhing, by such con- 
tradictions, and other signs of perturbation, reluctance, 
and apprehension of blundering in their invented tale, 
as are sufficient, independently even of the absurdity 
of their statements, to divest them of all claims to 


belief. 





The Sea—The boundless and unmanageable mass of 
earth presented by the continents of Asia and Africa has 
caused those parts of the world, which started the earliest 
in the race of civilization, to remain almost at the point from 
whence they set out; while Europe and America, pene- 
trated by so many seas, and communicating with them by 
so many rivers, have been subdued to the uses of civilization, 
and have ministered with an ever-growing power to their 
children’s greatness. Well indeed might the policy of the 
old-priest nobles of Egypt and India endeavour to divert 
their people from becoming familiar with the sea, and re- 
present the occupation of a seaman as incompatible with the 
purity of the highest castes. Well might the Spartan aris- 
tocracy dread the introduction of foreign manners, and 
complain that intercourse with foreigners would corrupt 
their citizens, and seduce them to forsake the institutions of 
their fathers. Injustice and ignorance must fall if the light 
be fairly let in upon them: evil can only be fully enjoyed 
by those who have never tasted good. The sea deserved to 
be noted by the old aristocracies, inasmuch as it has been 
the mightiest instrument in the civilization of mankind. In 
the depth of winter, when the sky is coyered with clouds, 
and the land presents one cold, blank, and lifeless surface of 
snow, how refreshing is it to the spirits to walk upon the 
shore, and to enjoy the eternal freshness and liveliness of the 
ocean! Even so in the deepest winter of the human race, 
when the earth was but one chilling expanse of inactivity, 
life was stirring in the waters. There begar that spirit 
whose genial influence has now reached to the land, has 
broken the chains of winter, and covered the face of the 
earth with beauty.—Appendix to Dr. Arnold's Thucydides, 





of indignation against their destroyers. 
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THE COiPUS, COYPOU, OR COUIA.— (Myopotamus Coipus, Comm.) 
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(The Coipus.] 


Tue couta, or cotpus, is a most important animal ina 
commercial point of view. The fine under-fur which 
invests its body being extensively employed, like that 
of the beaver, in the manufacture of hats, thousands 
of its skins are annually imported into Europe, under 
the name of racoonda, and have for nearly forty years 
supplied the markets, while the animal itself remained 
unknown to the scientific world. The coipus belongs 
to the rodent order, and constitutes the sole example of 
a genus allied in some respects to that of the beaver, 
yet differing from it in many external as well as 
anatomical characters ;—while at the same time it 
is no less evidently allied to the genera hydromys and 
ondatra, 

Ticagh unnoticed till very lately by naturalists, we 
are not to suppose that the older writers have left us no 
traces of its history; on the contrary, we have clear 
references to it. Until Geoffroy St. Hilaire however 
published a memoir of the animal in 1805, in the 
* Annales du Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle,’ these re- 
ferences had been overlooked or disregarded. Com- 
merson had even figured it, but to that figure no 
attention was paid, till in looking over the vast col- 
lection of skins in the storehouses of M. Bechem, a 
furrier at Paris, Geoffroy St. Hilaire was struck with 
the resemblancé which the skins of this animal bore to 
the figure in question. Of these skins M. Bechem 
never received less than a thousand, and often from 
fifteen to twenty thousand annually, and had long been 
in the habit of employing the fur for the same purpose 
as that of the beaver, having observed the similarity of 
texture between them. 

Commerson, who was a naturalist of great eminence, 
appears to have understood very clearly the systematic 
affinities of the coipus: he regarded it with justice as 
the type of a mew genus, to which he gave the title of 








myopotamus, the animal being designated as myo- 
potamus bonariensis, the specific name bearing allusion 
to the country where it came under his observation, viz., 
the province of Buenos Ayres. Long, however, before 
Commerson, the coipus was described both by Molina 
and afterwards by Don Felix d’Azzara. 

Though M. St. Hilaire published his Memoir in 
1809, the attention of British naturalists does not 
appear to have been directed to the animal in question 
till long afterwards; nor was it really known to them, 
for, in 1812, we find an account of it in the Trans- 
actions of the Linnean Society, by the Rev. E. J. 
Burrow, A.M., F.L.S., under the name of mus cas- 
torides, without any reference to St. Hilaire or other 
authorities. Mr. Burrow adds, “ The person who first 
possessed the animal in this country states that he 
bought it on board a ship from the Brazils: I had 
afterwards frequent opportunities of observing it, and 
of making my drawing while it was alive at Exeter 
‘Change. It died suddenly, and without any apparent 
cause, and is now in the collection of Mr. Bullock. 
When teased or disturbed, it uttered a weak ery, but 
was good-tempered and not easily roused to resistance. 
The method of feeding was the same with that of most 
the glires, but the forepart of the body was very little 
raised.” 

Such is a summary of the scientific records of the 
coipus or coypou. 

The coipus, of which the writer of this article has 
not only examined numerous perfect skins, but which 
he has recently had an opportunity of observing in a 
living state, and of dissecting after death, is a native of 
the southern and meridional regions of the American 
Continent. It resides habitually in burrows or holes 
which it excavates along the banks of the larger rivers, 
and in these burrows the female brings forth her young, 
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from five to seven in number, to which she manifests 
great attachment, taking them with her as soon as 
sufficiently grown to follow her in her rambles. Every 
point in the configuration of this animal indicates its 
aquatic habits, as well as its facility of burrowing. 

The body is clothed with two sorts of hair, an under 
garment of fine close fur, almost water-proof, and an 
upper layer of long shining straight hairs of rich brown, 
which is the general colour, except on the muzzle, which 
is dirty white. The head is large, thick, and depressed 
on the top, the eyes being small, and placed so as to be 
above the water while the animal is swimming, and ap- 
proximating to each other; the ears are small and 
rounded, the moustaches long and wiry, the incisor 
teeth large, strong, and of a fine orange yellow. Pos- 
terior to the upper incisors there is a hairy palate, or 
space, which makes it seem as if those teeth pierced the 
upper lip: the fact is, that this hairy anterior palate is 
thus constructed in order that the incisors, which both 
above and. below are always exposed, may work freely 
on rough bark or hard materials, without injury to the 
palate, or that rough sticks or pieces of wood may be 
grasped between the palate and lower incisors and 
carried to the burrow. The annexed sketch from 
nature illustrates this curious point in the structure of 
the coipus. 


[Hairy Palate of the Coipus.] 


The anterior limbs are short, but very strong ; the 
toes are five on each foot, armed with strong nails ; 
the posterior feet ure large and spreading ; the toes are 
five in number, armed, as those of the fore-feet, with 
large claws; but with the exception of the outer toe, 
which is free, the rest are connected together by ex- 
tensive webs. The tail is long, round, scaly, and very 
thinly clothed with stiff hairs. In size the coipus is 
smaller than the beaver, but considerably larger than 
the ondatra, or musquash, of the northern regions of 
America ; the living specimen which we measured (an 
adult male) having the head and body one foot eleven 
inches in length, that of the tail being one foot three 
inches. 

Both Molina and Azzara notice the gentleness and 
inoffensive habits of the coipus, and the attachment 
which it manifests in captivity to those who feed and 
caress it. It is easily domesticated, and never resents 
ill usage. It utters no noise unless when hurt; its 
voice then consists of a piercing cry. We have ascer- 
tained, by dissection, that the larynx, or rather the 
glottis, is received into the posterior nares, which are 
continued backward in the form of a funnel-like cavity ; 
so that breathing is carried on solely through the 
nostrils,—a point of great importance to an animal of 
aquatic habits, whose under jaw and exposed teeth are 
beneath the surface of the water while in the act of 
swimming, the nostrils being just elevated above. 
Such a structural arrangement, however, of the larynx, 
precludes the utterance of definite tones, or any modu- 
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lation of voice, a shrill cry being the utmost that might 
he expected. 

Much yet remains for investigation connected with the 
habits of this remarkable animal in its native regions. 
Multitudes are annually destroyed,—thousands of skins 
are annually imported into Europe,—but no accounts 
connected with the details of the history of the eoipus 
have, as far as we know, been transmitted with them. 

In captivity the coipus is gentle and inoffensive. 
The individual which came under our notice allowed 
itself to be handled and played with, and was evidently 
pleased with any marks of attention from those from 
whom it received its food, and with whom it was 
familiar. At-the same time it exhibited but little 
intelligence: its movements were sluggish ; there was 
nothing lively in its appearance or actions. It re- 
minded one of a huge overgrown water-rat, divested 
of the alacrity which that animal displays on the banks 
of our ponds and rivers. Its time seemed divided 
between sleep or repose, and feeding ; and twilight or 
night appeared the season of its natural activity. We 
must not however judge of an animal altogether by its 
manners in captivity. Free, and in its native regions, 
it is perhaps alert and watchful, quick to perceive and 
prompt to escape the approach of its natural enemies ; 
while in the exercise of its instincts it fulfils its ap- 
pointed part in the great plan of creation. 





MOSCOW. 

Tue claims of Moscow to admiration have not gene- 
rally been under-rated by travellers; and we have often 
thought that the colouring of their pictures has been 
considerably influenced by the direction of their journey. 
A traveller fresh from Europe is prepared to consider 
Moscow as, to a considerable extent, an Asiatic city ; 
and if he has never been in Asia, and is not on his way 
thither, he dwells with admiration and wonder on its 
Asiatic features, which are all new to him, and to which 
he is perhaps induced to give an undue prominence, on 
account of the satisfaction which he may naturally feel 
in having, so to speak, travelled beyond the moral 
boundary of Europe. He wants materials for that 
comparison between Moscow and the cities, not only of 
Europe but of Asia, by which it seems to us that only 
a correct estimate of this remarkable place can be 
formed. The Asiatic arrangement of the houses with 
their appendages in detached courts, so that a line of 
twelve adjoining houses can scarcely be seen even in the 
most crowded part of the town,—the throng of un- 
christian-like churches, with their clustered domes of 
green and gold, their white towers and green spires, and 
their round or octangular minarets surmounted by 
glittering bulbous domes,—and ther. the endless and 
analogous variety of costumes and languages in the 
streets and places of pubiic resort, so that it would 
seem as if all nations, from India to the Atiantic, were 
holding congress at Moscow: all these are circum- 
stances calculated to impress and influence the most 
severe imagination, and to prevent that well-balanced 
view which it is in all cases most important to obtain. 

On the other hand, the traveller who comes to 
Moscow on his way from Asia to Europe is enchanted 
by the indications of European civilization which he 
discovers at Moscow, and which form perhaps the first 
actual evidence of his approach to his own country. 
This feeling disposes him to regard all that is European 
with the utmost favour, and to give it an exaggerated 
importance. ‘The buildings on the models of Greece or 
Rome,—the broad streets*, paved, though badly,—the 
lamps, though few and far between,—are things that 
delight him, as bringing to his mind scenes from which 

* It is odd enough that Dr. Lyall regards broad streets as among 
the Asiatic features of Moscow! , 
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he has long been absent: and as the houses front the 
streets and have sash-wiudows, he is in no disposition 
to cavil at the gay colours—white, yellow, orange, green, 
pink, blue, or red—with which their stuccoed fronts are 
covered. All is pleasing. Even the Asiatic part of the 
scene is grateful to him, as affording him a last glimpse 
of the “ wild and wondrous East” from which he is de- 
parting, while at the same time the things of his own 
Europe form part of the same prospect. Moscow is in 
fact a divided empire, of which neither Europe nor 
Asia can say—* This is mine!” 


DISEASES OF ARTISANS EMPLOYED IN WORKING 
IN METALS. 
(Extracted from a paper on * The Diseases of Artisans, Sc., in the 
* Working-Man's Year-Book for 1836.’) 
Workers in metals may be considered under five heads, 
namely, as workers in arsenic, copper, lead, mercury, and 
lastly, workers in gold and silver, 

1. Arsenic.—The fumes of arsenic are extremely per- 
nicious. “It is an artificial production, and is prepared 
principally in Saxony, from ecbalt ores. Whilst the latter, 
in the crude state, are roasting for the purpose of obtaining 
zaffre, the vapours arising from the oxide are condensed in 
a long and large chamber, and to these potash is added. 
The mixture is then sublimed, and the white oxide is ob- 
tained, leaving potash with sulphur. This employment is 
a dangerous, and ina short time, fatal one; and, accord- 
ingly, convicts, whose punishment would otherwise be 
death, are condemned to it."—(Beck’s Med. Jurisprudence, 
3rd edit., p. 383.) The men in the copper smelting works 
of Wales and Cornwall are affected by the arsenical vapours 
arising from the crude ore, and they rely upon oil as an 
antidote, with which they are supplied by their employers. 
They are sometimes attacked with a cancerous disease, 
similar to that which infests chimney-sweepers. The ar- 
senical fumes are believed to exempt them from fever. 
Some other artisans, as for instance, paper-stainers and 
glass-workers, occasionally use arsenic, and suffer head- 
ache and sickness from its employment. 

2. Copper.—Patissier, in his ‘ Treatise on the Diseases 
of Artisans,’ says that copper-workers have a peculiar 
appearance, which distinguishes them from other trades- 
men; that they have a greenish complexion ; that the 
same colour tinges their eyes, tongue, and hair, their ex- 
cretions, and even their clothes, through the medium of the 


perspiration ; that they are spare, short in stature, bent, | 


their offspring ricketty, and they themselves old and eyen 
decrepit at their fortieth or fiftieth year. And Mérat also 
asserts that they are liable to the painter's colic. But Dr, 
Christison, from whom we have borrowed these statements, 
observes with great justice, that the copper-workers of the 

resent day are by no means the unhealthy persons that 

atissier represents ; and he says that the painter's colic is 
very rare among them. 

Still they suffer from the inhalation of the metal, either 
oxidised or in e, state of very minute subdivision ; and in the 
founding of yellow brass there is a great evolution of oxide 
of zinc, which affects respiration and even digestion. The 
brass-me™.ers of Birmingham state that they are liable to 
an inte: mittent fever, which they call the brass-ague, and 
which attacks them once a-year, or oftener, and leaves them 
in o state of great debility. They are ix the habit of taking 
emetics as a preventive. 

3. Lead.—The disease which affeets house-painters, white- 
lead-manufacturers, and others exposed to the poison of 
lead, is called the painter's colic ; by medical writers it is often 
called colica Pictonum, t. e. the colic of the people of Poitou; 
this province in France, like Devonshire in England, having 
been much infested with the formidable malady in question. 
It was clearly shown by Sir George Baker (who wrote many 
valuable papers on the subject in the early volumes of the 
* Transactions of the College of Physicians’) that the disease 
in Devonshire arose from the use of cider which had been 
contained in leaden cisterns. In England the disease very 
rarely occurs at present, excepting among those who work 
in lead ; in Paris, it will appear from the following extract, 
that a considerable number of other persens laboured under 
the malady; but these two things may have altered for the 
better since 1811. Perhaps the use of wines, sweetened 
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with lead, may have caused the colicin many cases. “ The 
work of Mérat contains some interesting numerical docu- 
ments, illustrative of the trades which expose artisans to 
colica Pictonum. They are derived from the lists kept at 
the Hospital of La Charité, in Paris, during the years 1776 
and 1811. The total number of cases of colica Pictonum in 
both years was 279. Of these 241 were artisans whose trade 
exposed them to the poison of lead, namely, 148 painters, 
28 plumbers, 16 potters, 15 porcelain-makers, 12 lapidaries, 
9 colour-grinders, 3 glass-blowers, 2 glaziers, 2 toymen, 
2 shoe-makers, a printer, a lead-miner, a leaf-beater, and a 
shot-manufacturer. Of the remainder, 17 belonged to 
trades in which they were exposed to copper, namely, 7 
button-makers, 5 brass-founders, 4 braziers, and a copper- 
turner. The remaining 21 were tradesmen who worked 
little, if at all, with either metal, namely, 4 varnishers, 2 
gilders, 2 locksmiths, a hatter, a saltpetre-maker, a wine- 
grocer, a vine-dresser, a labourer, a distiller, a stone-cutter, 
a calciner, a soldier, a house-servant, a waiter, and an 
attorney's clerk.""—(Christison on Poisons, p. 421.) 

Cleanliness will do much ‘as a preventive. Dr. Christison 
was informed by an intelligent journeyman that the hours 
of labour being shorter in Edinburgh than in London, 
painters pay greater attention to cleanliness in the former 
than the latter city; and the disease in consequence is 
much rarer. The use of diluted sulphuric acid as a common 
drink has been lately tried at Paris, and, we believe, with 
great success; for the acid converts the carbonate into 
sulphate of lead, which is insoluble and harmless. 

4. Mercury——More than a century ago, Jussieu gave an 
account of the workmen in the quicksilver-mines of Al- 
maden, in the province of La Mancha, in Spain. “The 
free workmen at Almaden,” he says, “ by taking care, on 
leaving the mine, to change their whole dress, particularly 
their shoes, preserved their health, and lived as long as 
other people ; but the poor slaves, who could not afford a 
change of raiment, and who took their meals in the mine, 
generally without even washing their hands, were subject 
to swellings of the parotids, apthous sore-throat, salivation, 
pustular eruptions, and tremors.’"—(Christison on Poisons, 
| p. 311.) 

In this country we have no quicksilver-mines ; but the 
trades of the silverers of mirrors and water-gilders expose 
| them to the disease cailed by the French tremblement mer- 
| curte/, ¢. é. mercurial shaking. One of the cases reported 
_ by Mr. Mitchell, in the * London Medical and Physical 
| Journal,’ for November, 1831, wili show the nature of the 
disease :—“ P. Nash, wet. twenty, of nervous temperament, 
| commenced silvering six months ago; the trembling came 
on three days after he began to work, and his mouth was 
} sore in six days; and he has continued to suffer, more or 
less, up to the present time. 14th March, 1831—The speech 
greatly impeded; the limbs totter when he attempts to 
stand or walk, which he accomplishes very slowly and with 
great difficulty; an infirm step and awkward gait: he is 
unable to convey any substance to the mouth, in con- 
sequence of the severity of the tremors; slight subsultus 
tendinum [twitching of the tendons] confined to the upper 
extremities; the tongue quivers; gums slightly tender; 
pulse strong, rather quick; appetite diminished; sleep 
disturbed ; body wasted; he complains as if a feeling op- 
pressed, like a load, across the lower part of the chest, or as 
if a sukstance lay at the bottom of the lungs, as he ex- 
presses himself, which he conceived to have been drawn in 
by inspiration ; the breathing was quick, accompanied with 
strictured feeling and cough, He was nearly thrown from 
a bath by the violence of the trembling; a large quantity 
of the water was driven by his excesssive agitation over the 
sides of the bath ; and if two men had not held him steadily 
in the water, he must have been thrown out before he was 
capable of remaining quiet.” 

A part of the néxious effects is no doubt owing to want 
of cleanliness; but a great part must be attributed to the 
mercurial vapours diffused in the air and inhaled by the 
workmen. How much must be owing to this latter cause 
may be seen from a well-known accident, which took place 
in 1810. Two ships of war, the Triumph and the Phipps, 
were bringing home a large quantity of quicksilver, when, 
by some accident, several of the bags burst. The whole 
crews of both vessels were salivated on the voyage home 
from Cadiz; many were dangerously ill, and two died ; and 
the sheep, goats, dogs, cats, &c., were likewise destroyed 
by the gaseous poison, 
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What is the best method of prevention? Mérat informs 
us that M. Ravrio, a celebrated dealer in gilt bronze, at 
Paris, left by will the sum of 3000 franes (120/.) for the 
discoverer of the best method of preserving gilders from the 
diseases to which they are subject. The prize was given 
to M. Darcet, for the invention of a draught furnace, by 
which the destructive vapour is instantaneously removed 
from the workshop. Many gilders have adopted it, and, as 
Meérat assures us, with the desired effect. He refers us to 
the work which M. Darcet printed in the year 1818, entitled 
‘A Memoir.on the Art of Gilding Bronze.” 

5. Gold and Silver.—Workers in gold are subject to 
several pernicious vapours, the worst being the one which 
arises in the process of dry colouring, from the fusion of 
saltpetre, alum, and common salt. It produces great dis- 
tress in the head and nervous system. These evils are 
aggravated by a bad posture and the foul air of crowded 
workrooms, so that an old jeweller is seatcely, if ever, seen. 
A communication made to Mr. Thackrah, by a master, is 
interesting and pathetic. We give it, though gloomy; as 
it is not by concealing the evils of trades that they are to be 
remedied :— 

“The men drop off from work unperceived and disre- 
garded. I am quite at a loss to know what becomes of 
them, When they leave off working, they go, and are 
seen no more. Some, perhaps, become applicants for 
charities; but so few have I known of the ages of sixty or 
seventy, that leaving work, they seem to leave the world as 
well, a solitary one appearing at intervals to claim some 
willing pension, or seek admission to an almshouse.” 

Workers in silver have a tolerably healthy occupation ; 
they suffer but little from effluvia, with the exception of 
some who work in badly-constructed rooms, where charcoal 
is burned. A master of twelve or sixteen working-silver- 
smiths informed Mr. Thackrah that he had two or three 
men in his employ between fifty and sixty years of age, and 
that on examining a club of 100 men, he found as great a 
proportion of aged as town-life commonly exhibits. He 
iavoured Mr. Thackrah with the following general re- 
marks :— 

“Their habits are various. Say two of every dozen are 
rather abstemious, taking about a pint of malt liquor per 
day, and spirituous liquors not once a month, and live 
regularly. Eight of the same number are men who live 
well the first four or five days in the week, that is, eating 
meat two or three times a day, and drinking perhaps from 
two to four pints of beer; they then appear dull and heavy ; 
but in the last two days they ‘ study Abernethy,’ as we 
say; take perhaps no meat, and water instead of beer, 
which makes them as cheerful as possible, aided a little by 
the idea of being near the eating and drinking days. The 
remaining two, or one at any rate, is a regular drunkard, 
taking from four to eight pints of beer per day, and perhaps 
three or four glasses of spirits in the same time. Some of 
this class die at thirty, but others are in the workhouse, and 
live to tifty or sixty.” —(Thackrah, p. 47.) 





THE CANADIAN INDIANS. 

(Fron the * Backwoods of Canada,’ by the Wife of an Emigrant 
British Officer. Just published in the * Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge. ) 

A vanity of Indiatis have pitched their tents very near 

us. On one of the islands in our lake we can distin- 

euish the thin blue smoke of their wood fires, rising 
among the trees from our front window, or curling 
over the bosom of the waters, 

The squaws have been sevetal times to see me; 
sometimes from curiosity, sometimés with the view of 
bartering their baskets, mats, ducks, or vetiison, for 
pork, flour, potatoes, or afticles of wearing-apparel. 
Sometimes their object is to borrow “ kettle to cook,” 
which they are very punctual in returning. 

Once a squaw came to berrow a washing-tub, but 
not understanding her language, I could not for some 
time discover the object of her solicitude; at last she 
took up a corner of her blanket, and, pointing to some 
soap, began rubbing it between her hands, imitated the 
action of washing, then laughed, and pointed to a tub ; 
she then held up two fingers, to intimate it was for two 
days she needed the loan. 
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These people appear of gentle and amiable dispo- 
sitions ; and, as far as our experience goes, they aré 
very honest. Once, indeed, the old hunter, Peter, ob- 
tained from me some bread, for which he promised to 
give a pair of ducks, but when the time came for pay- 
ment, and I demanded my ducks, lie looked gloomy, 
and replied with characteristic brevity, “ No duck— 
Chippewa (meaning S——,, this being the name they 
have affectionately given him) gone up lake with canoe 
—no canoe—duck by-and-by.” By-and-by is @ favourite 


expression of the Indians, signifying an indefinite point 
of time; may be it means to-morrow, or a week, or a 


They rarely 


month, or it may be a year, or even more. 
give you a direct promise. 

As it is not wise to let any one cheat you if you can 
prevent it, I coldly declined any further overtures to 
bartering with the Indians until my ducks made their 
appearance. ; 

Some time afterwards I received one duck by the 
hands of Maquin, a sort of Indian Flibbertigibbet : 
this lad is a hunchbacked dwarf, very shrewd, but a 
perfect imp; his delight seems to be tormenting the 
brown babies in the wigwam, or teazing the meek 
deer-hounds. He speaks English very fluently, and 
writes tolerably for an Indiah boy ; he usually accom- 
panies the women in their visits, and acts as their inter- 
preter, grinning with mischievous glee at his mother’s 
bad English and my perplexity at not being able to 
understand her signs. In spite of his extreme defor- 
mity, he seemed to possess no inconsiderable share of 
vanity, gazing with great satisfaction at his face in the 
looking-glass. When I asked his name, he replied, 
“Indian name Maquin, but English name Mister 
Walker, very good man;” this was the person he was 
called after. 

These Indians are scrupulous in their observance of 
the Sabbath, and show great reluctance to having any 
dealings in the way of trading or pursuing their usual 
avocations of hunting or fishing on that day. 

The young Indians are very expert in the use of a 
long bow, with wooden arrows, rather heavy and blunt 
at the end. Maquin said he could shoot ducks and 
small birds with his arrows; but I should think they 
were not calculated to reach objects at any great 
distance, as they appeared very heavy. 

*Tis sweet to hear the Indians singing their hymus 
of a Sutiday night; their tich soft voices rising in the 
still evening air. I have often listened to this little 
choir praising the Lord’s name in the simplicity and 
fervour of their hearts, and have felt it was a reproach 
that these poor half-civilized wanderers should alone be 
found to gather together to give glory to God in the 
wilderness. 

I was tiuch pleased with the simple piety of our 
frietid the hunter Peter’s squaw, a stout swarthy ma- 
tron, of most amiable expression. We were taking 
our tea when she softly opened the door and looked in ; 
ati eticotiraging smile induced her to enter, and deposit- 
ing @ brown papowse (Indian for baby or little child) 
on the ground, she gazed round with curiosity and 
delight in her eyes. We offered her some tea and 
bread, motioning to her to take a vacant seat beside 
the table. She seethed pleased by the invitation, and 
drawing her little one to her knee, poured some tea 
into the saticer, arid gave it to the child to drink. She 
ate very moderately, and whén she had finished, rose, 
and wrapping her facé in the folds of her blanket, bent 
down her head on her breast in the attitude of prayer. This 
little act of devotion was performed without the slightest 
appearance of pharisaical display, but in singleness and 
simplicity of heart. She then thanked us with a face 
beaming with smiles and good humour ; and, taking 
little Rachel by the hands, threw her over her shoulder 
with a peculiar sleight that I feared would dislocate 
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the tender thing’s arms, but the papouse seemed well 
satisfied with this mode of treatment. 

In long journeys the children are placed in upright 
baskets of a peculiar form, which are fastened round 
the necks of the mothers by straps of deer-skin ; but 
the young infant is swathed to a sort of flat cradle, 
secured with flexible hoops, to prevent it from falling 
out. To these machines they are strapped, so as to be 
unable to move a limb. Much finery is often displayed 
in the outer covering and the bandages that confine the 
papouse. 

There is a sling attached to this cradle that passes 
over the squaw’s neck, the back of the babe being 
placed to the back of the mother, and its face outward. 
The first thing a squaw does on entering a house is to 
release herself from her burden, and stick it up against 
the wall or chair, chest, or anything that will support 
it, where the passive prisoner stands, looking not unlike 
a mummy in its case. I have seen the picture of the 
Virgin and Child in some of the old illuminated missals 
not unlike the figure of a papouse in its swaddling- 
clothes. 

The squaws are most affectionate to their little ones. 
Gentleness and good humour appear distinguishing 
traits in the tempers of the female Indians; whether 
this be natural to their characters, the savage state, or 
the softening effects of Christianity, I cannot deter- 
mine. Certainly in no instance does the Christian 
religion appear more lovely than when, untainted by 
the doubts and infidelity of modern sceptics, it is dis- 
played in the conduct of the reclaimed Indian breaking 
down the strong-holds of idolatry and natural evil, and 
bringing forth the fruits of holiness and morality. They 
may be said to receive the truths of the Gospel as little 
children, with simplicity of heart and unclouded faith. 

The squaws are very ingenious in many of their 
handyworks. We find their birch-bark baskets very 
convenient for a number of purposes. My bread- 
basket, knife-tray, sugar-basket, are all of this humble 
material. When ornamented and wrought in patterns 
with dyed quills, I can assure you they are by no means 
inelegant. They manufacture vessels of birch-bark so 
well, that they will serve for many useful household 
purposes, such as holding water, milk, broth, or any 
other liquid; they are sewn or rather stitched together 
with the tough roots of the tamarack or larch, or else 
with strips of cedar-bark. ‘They also weave very useful 
sorts of baskets from the inner rind of the bass-wood 
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and white ash. Some of these baskets, of a coarse 
kind, are made use of for gathering up potatoes, Indian 
corn, or turnips ; the settlers finding them very good 
substitues for the osier baskets used for such purposes 
in the old country. 

The Indians are acquainted with a variety of dyes, 
with which they stain the more elegant fancy-baskets 
and porcupine-quills. Our parlour is ornamented with 
several very pretty specimens of their ingenuity in this 
way, which answer the purpose of note and letter-cases, 
flower-stands, and work-baskets. 

They appear to value the useful rather more highly 
than the merely ornamental articles that you may ex- 
hibit to them. They are very shrewd and close in all 
their bargains, and exhibit a surprising degree of cau- 
tion in their dealings. ‘The men are much less difficult 
to trade with than the women: they display a singular 
pertinacity in some instances. If they have fixed their 
mind on any one article, they will come to you day after 
day, refusing any other you may offer to their notice. 
One of the squaws fell in love with a gay chintz dress- 
ing gown belonging to my husband, and though I 
resolutely refused to part with it, all the squaws in the 
wigwam by turns came to look at “ gown,” which they 
pronounced with their peculiarly plaintive tone of voice ; 
and when I said “ no gown to sell,” they uttered a 
melancholy exclamation of regret, and went away. 

They will seldom make any article you want on 
purpose for you. If you express a desire to have 
baskets of a particular pattern that they do not happen 
to have ready made by them, they give you the usual 
reply of “ by-and-by.” If the goods you offer them in 
exchange for theirs do not answer their expectations, 
they give a sullen and dogged look or reply, “* Car-car” 
(no, no), or “ Carwinni,” which is a still more forcible 
negative. But when the bargain pleases them, they 
signify their approbation by several affirmative nods of 
the head, and a note not much unlike a grunt; the 
ducks, fish, venison, or baskets, are placed beside you, 
and the articles of exchange transferred to the folds of 
their capacious blankets, or deposited in a sort of rushen 
wallets, not unlike those straw baskets in which English 
carpenters carry their tools. 

The women imitate the dresses of the whites, and 
are rather skilful in converting their purchases. Many 
of the young girls can sew very neatly. I often give 
them bits of silk and velvet, and braid, for which they 
appear very thankful. 
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